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Note that this article is completely separate from the ebooks | have published this year 
with extensive info on the Kven and Meankieli languages. This article is also separate 
from any of the material | will publishing this year in any form of book. This article (the one 
in front of you) instead is only brief and looks at only those dialects within Finland, 
whereas the Kven and Meankieli languages are spoken in Norway and Sweden 
respectively. Some of the things in this article are touched upon elsewhere, but this article 
has not been previously published in any way, until the 18th of May 2024. 
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Photo above: a typical landscape of hilly Northern Finland, taken not far from the town of 
Muonio. In the dialects of Northern Finland, the word for “forest” tends to be metta rather 
than the standard kirjakieli metsa. The form metta is also found in the Meankieli and Kven 
languages of northern Sweden and Norway respectively. For example in perapohjola 
Finnish: mettassa on paljon pienia hamahakkeja — in the forest are many small spiders. 


The north of Finland is home to a number of languages, including three 
indigenous Sami languages: Northern Sami, Inari Sami and Skolt Sami, whilst 
not too long ago there were also Sami communities further south who spoke 


a different group of Sami dialects or languages, which seem to have been 
spoken in different places, and depending on the place, share more in 
common with Northern, Inari or Skolt Sami. These Sami dialects to the south 
are known as Kemi Sami, and are in my opinion also connected to the Kainu 
Sami language and more generally to historic Sami languages across Finland 
as a whole. The Kemi Sami dialects may then be an important link for 
understanding how the core Sami-speaking areas today were once 
connected to ancient Sami peoples elsewhere in Finland. 


Furthermore, there is an interesting point to bring up regarding Kemi Sami’s 
similarities with Finnish in terms of certain phonological processes for 
example. These might be attributed to influence from Finnish, but it is also 
possible that the Northern perapohjola Finnish dialects, Meankieli and Kven, 
may have in a sense come out of the same landscape as these more 
southern Sami languages. 

There is also a possibility that not all Finnish dialects originated from the 
same ancestral language. As | have discussed in detail elsewhere, including 
many Kven etymological suggestions, the Kven, Meankieli and perdpohjola 
Finnish dialects seem to have originally been referred to as the Kainu 
language, Kainun kieli. The names Meankieli and Kvaanin kieli are local 
names used in Meanmaa and Kvenland respectively to refer to the Kainu 
language at a local level. 


Kainuu is in fact not in the northernmost part of Finland, but the town of 
Kuusamo was once connected to this landscape, and the Kuusamo dialect of 
Finnish can be referred to as a Kainuu dialect of Finnish. But Kainuu dialects, 
Kainuun murteet, are distinct from the usage of Kainu to refer to the origin 
language of Meankieli, Kven and Perapohjola Finnish in Finland. 
Nevertheless it is likely that there is some link between this and Kajnuu in 
Finland. It is also curious that Kainuu had its own Sami language, again 
adding merit to this idea that this part of Northern Finland seems to have 
been a kind of epicenter pertaining to the origins of certain Sami languages, 
the Kainu language, and their ancient relationships to each other. 


In fact the northernmost parts of Finland are extremely mysterious to me for 
this, and other reasons. The Sami people in the northern areas of Lapin Laani 
can of course teach us a lot about the history of the land. Several Sami sieid/ 
(form of sacred site) are known throughout these areas of Northern Finland. 
But once we go south of Muonio, into the areas where both Kemi Sami and 
the Kainu language/now perapohjola Finnish are spoken, very few of these 
sites have been officially identified, and it would be extremely interesting | 
think to ask speakers of Kven, Meankieli and perapohjola Finnish about their 
long standing traditions regarding such places. We can look to Finnish 
mythology and for example the Kalevala for some answers, however | am not 
entirely convinced that the cultural and spiritual, and linguistic origin of the 


Kainu language is exactly the same as that of Finnish as a whole. And | do 
not know to what extent the mythology and local traditions connected to the 
Kainu language differ from those of Finnish as a whole. 

In terms of the Kainu language within Finland, or perapohjola Finnish dialects, 
| will first mention that the first and second person singular pronouns tend to 
be mie and sie (as is the case in Meankieli and Kven), as opposed to 
standard kirjakieli Finnish mina and sina. The forms mie and sie are not 
absolutely standard in Northern Finland as a whole however. The other 
pronouns in perapohjola Finnish are haan, han — she or he, se — it, met — we, 
tet — you plural, het — they. These are more or less the same in Meankieli and 
Kven. In kirjakieli Finnish they are: han, se, me, te, he. 


The d of kirjakieli Finnish can become a [j] in the perapohjola dialects, 
although this only happens in certain words, and varies from place to place. 
The Meankieli language on the other hand tends to drop the d-sound 
altogether, whilst in Kven this sound is a voiced dental fricative, [6], written as 
d in Kven. 


In some other instances, the d in kirjakieli Finnish is a h in the perapohjola 
dialects in Finland, or is dropped in for example kirjakieli Finnish tehda — "to 
do”, perapohjola: teha. In some other instances the d in standard kirjakieli 
Finnish is a v. Similarly to as is found in Meankieli and Kven, perapohjola 
dialects within Finland often have this extra [h] sound, for example kirjakieli 
Finnish ja/keen — after” can be jalkhen or jalakhen. Or for example menhan 
Kemijarvelle! - Let’s go to Kemijarvi, kirjakieli Finnish: mennaan 
Kemijarvelle! 

Certain words are quite uniquely different, and might in my opinion indicate 
divergence from other dialects at an early time. For example kirjakieli Finnish 
taytya — to have to or must, but perapohjola Finnish has the form haatya. The 
form haatya is also found in Meankieli. | am unsure whether or not haatya is 
specifically a perapohjola, Meankieli and Kven feature however, and to what 
extent it occurs in Finland as a whole. Other such words in perapohjola 
Finnish show more similarity to North-Germanic (but are not necessarily 
North-Germanic in origin), for example perapohjola Finnish jasti — yeast’, 
kirjakieli Finnish: hiiva, Swedish: /ast. 


This article was not particularly long or in depth, but this is all | can discuss for now about 
this specifically. | have found it a little hard to write recently, so, even though this article is 
small, it is something. | wasn’t sure whether to publish this in a book or not, and | will 
eventually, with edits, but since | was not sure, | thought archive.org would be the perfect 
place to first publish it. This article was written from my own research and understanding, | 
have tried to keep everything accurate and also have added my own points. There are 
very few examples of Perapohjola Finnish here because | am not certain enough on these 
dialects to confidently discuss much more for now, | have few resources on perapohjola 
dialects within Finland, and have been taught what | know through personal experience 
and research, asking people and asking linguists. 


